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St. Peters Chapel, Mammersmith. 
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Tas elegant Chapel stands on the bank 
of the Thames, and on the borders of the 
populous ‘hamlet’? of Hammersmith, 
about half a mile above the Suspension 
Bridge. The ground was given by 
— Scott, Esq., and the Chapel erected 
by his Majesty’s Commissioners. It is 
a handsome Grecian Ionic structure, 
from the design of Edward Lapidge, 

q.) the ingenious architect of King- 
ston New Bridge, described in our 12th 
volume. The chapel is of Suffolk brick, 
finished with Bath stone. The tower 
being entirely of the latter material. The 
builders were the Messrs. Birds, of 
Hammersmith; and the total cost, in- 
eluding the expense of enclosing the 
ground, amounted to about 12,0002. The 
mterior is neatly finished, and will ac- 
tommodate 1,600 persons, in galleries 

Vou. xv. L 


and pews; it was opened towards the 
close of last year. 

Perhaps St. Peter’s Chapel may be 
referred to as one of the most successful 
structures of its kind in the environs of 
the metropolis. There is harmony an4 
much classic beauty in the design ; it is 
free from elaborate or unnecessary orna- 
ment; and allowing the Grecian to be 
a architecture for a church, 
the whole structure is complimentary to 
the taste and talents of the architect. 
The introduction of Egyptian door- 
ways in St. Peter’s may be objected to ; 
but if a fault and censurable, this is far 
from a solitary instance of such a choice. 
The pediment and fluted Ionic columns 
are well proportioned, and sufficiently 
ornamental. 
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FALLACIES CONCERNING THE 
DEATH OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


(For the Mirror.) 


** Seek not renown— 
If thou wouldst sleep in kind forgetfulness, 
Let all the blazon of thy being be 
The fading record on the coffin’s lid, 
That, shut up with the worm, is seen no more: 
For should thy virtues wear a winning shape, 
The flattering world will paint thee as a god ; 
And should thy faults be blacker than the night, 
The lying crowd will add one deeper shade.” 

The Recluse. 


Mr. Eprtor,—A remark attached by 
you to the notice of Cliefden, referring 
to my contradiction of a passage in 
Pope’s Dunciad, relative to the death of 
the Duke of Buckingham at Kirkby 
Moorside, induces me to make a few 
further eomments on the subject; to 
which I beg leave to affix soine obser- 
vations on the alleged letter from the 
Duke to Dr. Barrow. 

In the list of plausible fallacies which 
report and record have propagated, may 
be placed Pope’s description of the scene 
of Buckingham?s death, and the ascri: 
tion of a letter to the dying Villiers, in 
Simpson’s “ Plea for Religion.’’ Re- 
specting the first of these misstatements, 
it may be observed, that an engraving of 
the house in which the “lord of useless 
thousands’? expired, is extant in 4 ma- 
gazine published at Scarborough ; and 
which was copied for the “ Table Book”’ 
of the ingenious Mr. Hone; for the cor- 
rectness of which said engraving I can 
vouch from ocular inspection of the ori- 
ginal. The misnomer of Pope is noto- 
rious amongst the /iterati of the neigh- 


bourhood. The house is built in a style | 


which was then considered elegant for 
a farmer’s mansion; and has not the 
least indication of ever having been an 
‘‘ inn.’? The walls are not “of dung,” 
nor the “ floors of plaster ;’’ the one 
having substantially stood for upwards 
of two centuries, and (a positive nega- 
tion to the affirmed material of the 
other), the impress of a seal bearing the 
duke’s arms, having been found in a 
crevice of the boarded floor of one of the 
rooms. With an eye to the authorities 
of Mr. Hinderwell, and the Rev. W. 
Eastmead, the former in his “ History 
of.Scarborcugh,” and the latter in his 
‘¢ Historia Rievallensis,” the Lord Ar- 
ran’s letter affords ample conviction as 
to the non-identity of the place as a 
ublic-house. ‘ It is built,’”’ says Mr. 
astinead, “in the ancient style, with 
projecting wings, and is the best house 
the town, save one. The length of 
the front iz sixteen yards. “The room 
in which the duke died is on the second 
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floor in front of the house; and fe the 
best lodging-room tm it. The boards 
are fir, which were there at the time 
his decease.’”’ Pope, who no doubt 
founded this — of his lampoon u 
hearsay, may be impugned of painting 
in exaggerated colours; and the same 
intellect which could magnify “ Wind. 
sor Forest” into an El Dorado, may very 
pertinently be suspected of exercising 
the poet’s prerogative in sketching the 
deathbed of Buckingham. 

To the epistle so falsely ascribed to 
the duke, the charge of theoretical ex- 
travagance will apply. It was in k 
ing with the tenour of the reprobate’s 
life for Pope to represent him as dyi 
in the most pitiable destitution, and thus 
give him a sentimental finish; and it 
was not less to the purpose that, look- 
ing back to the scoffer’s cafeer, some- 
thing very fine should be palmed on the 
public as the effusions of his parting 
moments. But the contriver of the fic 
tion, however amiable his intentions, is 
better entitled to praise for his zeal than 
admiration for his talent. The letter is 
too lengthy for insertion here; but a 
few passages, promiscuously selected, 
and compared with the sentences in 
Italic in Lord Arran’s letter, will prove 
its invalidity. 

The duke is represented to have writ- 
ten to Dr. Barrow—“ Dear Doctor: I 
always looked upon you as a person of 
true virtue; and know you to haves 
sound understanding; for, however [ 
may have acted in opposition to the 
principles of religion, or the dictates of 
reason, I can honestly assure you that I 
have always had the highest veneration 
for both. The world and I shake hands. 
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The companions of my former liber- 
tinism would scarcely believe their eyes 
were you to show this epistle. Thef 
would langh at me as a dreaming ¢n- 
thusiast, or pity me as a timorous 
wretch, who was shocked at the ap- 
— of futurity. But whoever 
aughs at me for being right, or pities 
me for being sensible of my errors, is 
more entitled to my compassion than 
resentment. - a 
Is this odious little hut a suitable lodg- 
ing for a prince ? Is this anxiety of mind 
becoming the character of a Christian? 
e a o * e e e 
lam of opinion that this is the last visit 
I shall ever solicit from you. My dis- 
temper is powerful. ‘Come and pray, for 
the departing spirit of the poor, un- 
happy UCKINGHAM.”’ 

ow if the reader will but note the 
Italics, he will be able to discover the 
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sovhistry of this document, as com- 
red with the Italics in the subjoined. 

he duke’s complaint was an ague, 
caught from sitting on the ground after 
being heated with hunting. The fol- 
lowing extracts are from a letter writ- 
ten by Lord Arran (afterwards Duke of 
Hamilton) to Dr. Sprat, bishop of Ro- 
chester; and which appeared in the 
Whitehall Evening Post, of January 3, 
1784:—“* Kerby Moorside, April 17, 
1687. My lord, mere chance having 
thrown me into these parts by accident, 
as I was at York, in my journey towards 
Scotland, I heard of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s illness here, which made me 
take a resolution to wait upon his grace, 
to see what condition he was in. I found 
he had been long ill of an ague, which 
had made him weak; but his under- 
standing was as good as ever; and his 
noble parts were so entire, that though 
I saw death in his looks at first sight, 
he would by no means think of it. He 
told me he was on horseback but two 
days before ; and that he found himself 
so well at heart, that he was sure he 
could be in no danger of his life. He 
told me he had a mighty descent fallen 
upon his abdomen, with an inflamma- 
tion, and a great swelling ; a mortifica- 
tion came on those lower parts, and 
rapidly ascended, so that it soon occa- 
sioned his death. I confess it made my 
heart bleed to see the Duke of Buck- 
ingham in so pitiful a place, and in so 
bad.a condition ; and what made it worse, 
he was not at all sensible of it, for he 
thought in a day or two he should be 
well; and when we minded him of his 
condition, he said, it was not so as we 
apprehended. The doctors told me his 
case was desperate ; and though he en- 
joyed the free exercise of his senses, 
that in a day or two, at most, it would 
kill him: but they durst not tell him of 
it; 60 they put a hard part upon me to 
Pronounce death to him; which I saw 
approaching so fast, that I thought it 
was high time for him to think of an- 
other world ; for it was impossible for 
him to continue long in this. So I sent 
for a very worthy gentleman, Mr. Gib- 
son, aneighbour of his grace’s, to be an 
sistant to me in this work: so we 
jointly represented his condition to him; 
who I saw at first was very uneasy. 


Having formerly heard that he had been 
inclined to be a Roman Catholic, I ask- 
ed him if 1 should send for a priest ; 
for I thought any act that would be like 
* Christian was what his condition now 
wanted most; but he positively told me 
he was not of a persuasion; so would 
2 


not hear any more on that subject ; for 
he was of the Church of England: but 
Aitherto he would not hear of a parson, 
though he had declared his aversion to 
my offering to send for a priest. But 
after some time, beginning to feel his 
distemper mount, he desired me to send 
for the parson of this parish; who said 
prayers for him, which Re joined in very 
freely ; but still did not think he should 
die ; though this was yesterday, at seven 
tn the morning, and he died about eleven 
at night. ‘x bs ° ? 
I then said, that since he would do no- 
thing in his worldly affairs, I desired he 
might die like a Christian ; and since he 
called himself of the Church of England, 
the parson was ready here to administer 
the sacrament to him, which he said he 
would take ; so accordingly I gave or- 
ders for it; and two other honest gen- 
tlemen received with him, Mr. Gibson 
and Colonel Liston, an old servant of his 
grace’s. At first he called out three or 
Sour times, for he thought the ceremony 
looked as if death was near ; which for 
the strength of his noble parts, (they not 
being yet affected), he could not easily 
believe ; for all this time he was not 
willing to take death to him. But in a 
few moments after he became calm, and 
received the sacrament with all the de- 
cency imaginable ; and in an hour after- 
wards, he lost his speech, and continued 
so till eleven at night, when he died. 
& x e e 


My Lord Fairfax of Gilling came yester- 
day in the afternoon, but he was speech- 
less when he came. I have ordered the 
corpse to be embalmed, and carried to 
Helmsley Castle. = s - ty 
I have taken the liberty (being the near- 
est kinsman upon the place) to give his 
majesty an account of his death; and 
have sent his George and blue ribbon to 
be disposed of as his majesty shall think 
fit. I have given orders that nothing 
should be embezzled ; and for that rea- 
son, as soon as my lord died, I called to 
see his strong box, but before Mr. 
Bryan Fairfax and Mr. Gibson ; I found 
nothing of moment in it, but some loose 
letters of no concern ; but such as they 
are I have ordered them to be locked 
up, and delivered to my lady duchess ; 
as also the small plate and linen he had, 
I have committed to the care of Lord 
Fairfax. So now that I have given your 
lordship this particular account of every 
thing, Thee nothing more to do but to 
assure your lordship that I am, your 
lordship’s most assured friend and hum- 
dle servant, ARRAN.”’ 

Such is Lord Arran’s account of the 
last hours of Villiers—an account which 
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furnishes the most authenticated denial 
of the duke’s penitence and conscious- 
ness of death, as we are told that he 
even ‘ would not think of it.’? The 
expressions of Lord Arran (who was his 
nearest surviving relation by blood) re- 
fative to the condition in which he 
found his kinsman, may be partly ex- 
plained as referring to his disease rather 
than to his situation; but however 
much it may relate to the latter, it is 
very likely that the eye of nobility, ac- 
customed to splendour and elegance, 
would be startled at the humble appear- 
ance and rustic appendages of a York- 
shire farm-house. Were it not for the 
length of this letter, I might have given 
the whole of it; and a more affecting 
picture for-moral comment could not be 
presented. In palpable contradiction to 
the sophistry of the feigned epistle, we 
trace in this unaffected narrative the ac- 
coxsplished reprobate tenaciously cling- 
ing to existence in his grapple with the 
final foe; his suggestions of, and pre- 
parations for futurity, being as dim and 
indistinct (to quote a simile from Robert 
Burns) as were “ the glimmerings of 
light to the one-eyed cyclops, groping 

around the eave.”’ 
Reflection apart, is there one reader 
of this communication who has the least 
ossible doubt of the “ letter from the 
uke of Buckingham to Dr. Barrow,’’ 
being a religious rese, ostensibly framed 
for the purpose of censuring a voluptu- 
ous life by detailing the imaginary re- 
morse of a fearful and impressive death ? 

ee 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


PEG TANKARDS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


On looking over the thirteenth volume 
of your interesting and justly appre- 
ciated work, and finding the article in 
No. 372 on “ Peg Tankards’’ so brief, 
I am induced to send you the following 
miscellaneous and undigested remini- 
scences, which I hope will not prove an 
uninteresting appendage to the above 
article. 

Some Peg Tankards are even now to 
be found in the cabinets of the curious, 
and it is through them that we are ena- 
bled to trace the origin of some of our 
common proverbs or sayings: for in- 
stance, when a person is slightly ine- 
briated with drink, we say he is “in a 
merry pin’’—inferring thereby, that he 
has reached that mark which has de- 
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prived him of a portion of his wonted 
sedateness or sobriety. It is 

when we wish to express an intention of 
checking any obtrusive conduct in 9 
person, to say that he must be taken 
“@ peg lower’’—a saying which, iio 
doubt, originated in the exclusion of 
those who had become troublesome by 
drinking from their turn, or their peg. 
The phrase “‘ he is a peg too low’ i.e, 
he has been restrained too far—made 
use of when a person is dull, or notin 
good spirits, may have arisen froma 
rule similar to the foregoing. Whene 
person has overstepped the rules of: de- 
corum, and is taking greater liberties 
than prudence will allow, we say he is 
getting on “ peg’? which might 
infer that he is breaking the rules andre- 
gulation of the society, either by drink- 
ing out of his turn, drinking a greater 
quantity than came to his share, or by 
drinking to the next peg. 

It is imagined that peg tankards were 
generally used among the northern con- 
tinental nations; and that they. were 
introduced among the Anglo-Saxons by 
King Edgar, by way of laymg a restraint 
on excessive drinking, when the pas. 
sions of his people for drink were stimn- 
lated by the example set them -by-the 
Danes, who at that time were settled 
among them. It would appear, that 
instead of answering the intention-of 
Edgar, by checking the debaucheries of 
his subjects, they were productive: of 
quite a different effect, for it became a 
matter of boast and contention who 
could drink to the greatest numberof 
pegs. In 1102, we find a canon of 
Archbishop Anselm made and passed iin 
the synod held at Westminster, in which 

riests are enjoined not to go to driak- 
ing bouts, or to drink to pegs : the words 
are—“ Ut Presbyteri non eant ad pota- 
tiones NEC AD PINNAS bibant.”’ 

Brady, in his “ Clavis Calendaria,” 
says—“ The Saxons were rem 
for immoderate drinking ; and when ip- 
toxicated with their favourite ale, were 
guilty of most outrageous violences. 


Dunstan endeavoured to check this vi-' 


cious habit, but durst not totally ob- 
struct their much-loved intemperance. 
He introduced, therefore, the custom of 
marking or pegging their cups at cer- 
tain distanges, to prevent one man tuking 
a greater draught than his companions.” 

Peg tankards have occasionally been 
found in Derbyshire: they are in gene- 
ral of maple wood. 

There is one of these tankards in the 
Ashmolean Museum, the gift of Sir 
Christopher Pegge. It was bought by 
Mr. Rkodes, at Yarmouth, and present: 
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ed by him to Dr. Pegge, the grand 
father of Sir Christopher. 

Milner, in his descriptions of the 
Glastonbury Tankard (1793), supposes 
it to be of Saxon ny aap A 
haps coeval with the law suggested by 
Dunstan, and enforced by King Edgar, 
to restrain excessive drinking. 

Pegge, in his ‘‘ Anonymia,” has de- 
scribed these peg tankards with great 
precision ; he says—“ They have in the 
inside a row of eight pins, one above 
another, from top to bottom. The 
tankards hold two quarts—so that there 
isa gill of ale, i.e. half a pint of Win- 
chester measure, between each pin. 
The first person that drank was to 
empty the tankard to the first peg, or 
pin; the second was to empty to the 
next pin, &c.—by which meuns the pins 
were sO many measures to the compo- 
tators, making them all drink alike, or 
the same quantity; and as the distance 
of the pins was such as to contain a 
large draught of liquor, the compuny 
would be very liable by this method to 
get drunk, especially when, if they drank 
short of the pin, or beyond it, they were 
obliged to drink again.’? 

There is an engraving of the Glaston- 
bury peg tankard in the Archeologia, 
vol. xi. p. 411. 

The method of measuring the draught 
of each mun in a company of ancient bac- 
chanalians was not only by the use of the 
pegs, but also by Aoops, being marked 
ina drinking pot; for Shakspeare’s 
Jack Cade, among his furious reforma- 
tions, makes the following promise to 
his jackobinical followers, that ‘‘ there 
shall be in England seven halfpenny 
loaves sold for a penny—the three-hooped 
pot shall have ten hoops, and I will make 
it felony to drink small beer.”’ I sup- 
pose from hence is derived the phrase of 
“carouse the hunters hoop.”’ 

Some authors have supposed that the 
saying, “he is in a merry pin’’ origi- 
nates from the ancient custom among 
the Dutch of nicking the pin, which 
was as follows :—A wooden cup having 
8 pin in the middle, and being filled with 
liquor, was handed round; and those 
who could not regulate their draught so 
that the remaining quantity of liquor 
should be even with the pin, when the 
cup was placed on the table, had a for- 
feit imposed on them—viz. to try again 
till they could, which of course caused 
uninitiated or inexperienced topers to 
become very merry. 
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She Sketch-Book. 


HUCKNALL TORKARD:* BYRON’S LAST 
REST. 


Witu sensibilities retouched and refined 
by Fime, I paid my first visit to the tomb 
of Byron, in the summer of the year 
1828. 

One is so accustomed to unite corres- 
ponding images with certain things, and 
appropriate embellishments to peculiar 
situations, that a painful revulsion takes 
place in the mind whenever these pleas- 
Ing associations, which have been inti- 
mately blended in our imaginations, be- 
come abruptly disunited. For. instance, 
we picture the resting-place of a hero, 
amongst the venerable remnants of na- 
tional grandeur surrounded by the tribu- 
tary spoils of art and science. Who, 
that has ever visited the tomb of Napo- 
leon, but feels an inward conviction of 
its suitableness to the mysterious destiny 
of a mighty fallen! The loneliness of 
the pl barren sea-girt mountains 
which enclose his dreary sepulchre, to- 
gether with the drooping willow, the 
ministering shadows of which alone in- 
dicate the dark prison-house of Europe’s 
conqueror, present so many lively touch- 
ing images of vanished isolated sove- 
reignty, and the fast-rooted verdant 
attachment of self-exiled friendship. 
The grave of a poet naturally suggests 
every classical idea. At the tomb of 
Virgil; that of the Paraclete lovers ; 
the cemetery of Pere La Chaise, with 
its tasteful decorations; the Moravian 
burying-grounds, those quiet horticul- 
tural dwelling places, of faded mortality, 
we conjure up every fanciful description 
we have ever read or imagined in which 
man has sought to immortalize the me- 
mory of the illustrious great. Vain 
fleeting records though they be, yet how 
soothing, how refreshing to the eye of 
survivors, is the dim memorial which 
reminds us of their claims upon our 
recotlection ! 

Lord Byron has been so often identi- 
fied with the wild offspring of his vagrant 
fancy, that he seems to stand in lonely 
majesty, detached from earthly sympa- 
thies; yet, if we take the testimony of 
his own confession, how fondly did he 
cling to them ! 

His last wishes were gratified; his 
ashes repose with kindred dust in the 
ancient family vault ; yet it appeared to 
me, in gazing upon a scene so little in 
harmony with our impressions, as if the 


* For an Encraving of the Church of Hucknall 
Torkard, see Mirror, vol. iv. p. 129. 
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poet was lost in the peer, and the citizen 
of the world annihilated by the cold 
forms of aristocratical pride. The loftiest 
images, the noblest conceptions of ge- 
nius the most beautiful gifts of nature, 
are ne scattered around the re- 
membrance of Byron—how are these 
soaring imaginations realized? Alas ! 
for the high-wrought enthusiast, in 
whose prolific brain, cypress groves and 
laurelled bowers spring up in rich abun- 
dance—Hucknall Torkard is the most 
un-romantic spot on the face of the 
globe. 

Only conceive, gentle reader, a long, 
straggling, manufacturing village, branch- 
ing. off into dirty lanes and miserable- 
looking courts, in the midst of which 
stands the church — a sanctuary, the 
clamsy proportions and interior decora- 
tions of which bear strong marks of the 
barbarous hand of vulgar taste. 

Here, amidst the jarring and dissonant 
sounds of the stocking-frame, mingling 
with the coarse voices of the sickly-look- 
ing weavers bawling out the homely 
strains of the conventicle, or the shrill 
pipes of the noisy urchins tumbling over 
the grave-stones,—rests the mortal part 
of him, who was not alone the poet of 
his age and country, but the bard of 
many countries, and of future genera- 
tions! Our first inquiry, on entering 
the village, was for the parish-clerk, 
whose residence was pointed out to us 
at the farthest extremity of the town. 
At our approach to the place, the cleri- 
cul factotum slowly emerged from a file 
of glaring brick dwelling-houses, weary- 
ing the eye with their dull sameness of 
architecture. 

Awkwardly bobbing his head, with a 
few brief words of courtesy, uttered in 
a low, broad dialect, as he jingled his 
bunch of keys, the clerk proposed a 
short cut across the fields, to which, as 
the public road was both hot and dusty, 
we gladly consented. 

During the walk, several questions 
were put to our guide, relative to the 
number and quality of the visiters at 
Hucknall Church ; and amongst the rest, 
allusion was made to a celebrated poet, 
and intimate friend of the late Lord 
Byron, whose recent peregrinations in 
the neighbourhood had excited much 
curiosity. Lord Chesterfield’s well- 
known observation, that “no man is a 
hero to his valet-de-chambre,’’ never 
met with a truer exemplification than in 
the barbarous answer of this common. 
lace functionary—‘ Ay, there wor a 
ttle chap here, a month or two ago, 
flying x way ona grey tit; and afore my 
‘back wor well turned, he’d flung his 
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cloak on a tomb-stone, and begun scrib, 
bling away like mad !”’ 

Whilst I was copying the different ine 
scriptions in the church, the poor man 
was entering into a laborious detail of all 
the minutiz connected with the funeral 
obsequies of the late Lord Byron to 
our charioteer, who, poor harmless fel- 
low ! lent a patient ear to his stupid ha- 
rangue, not a little puzzled to com 
hend why a plain marble tablet should 
be such an object of attraction, or why 
a dead lord should be of more conse. 
quence than’a living one. Sir John 
Byron and several members of his fa- 
mily, are interred in Colwich Church, 
near Nottingham; and there are no 
other outward vestiges of the Byrons, 
except the arms, quartered with those 
of the Molyneux family, on the church 
wall, a mural monument to the memory 
of Richard, Lord Byron, and a neat 
tablet inscribed to the late Noel Byron. 

Epitaph on Richard, Lord Byron. 

s¢ Beneath, in a vault, is interred the 
body of Richard, Lord Byron, who with 
the rest of his family, being seven bro- 
thers, faithfully served King Charles I. 
in the Civil Wars—who suffered much 
for their loyalty, and lost all their 
sent fortunes. Yet it pleased Gob #0 
to bless the honest endeavours of ‘the 
said Richard, Lord Byron, that he re- 
purchased part of their ancient inheri- 
tance, which he left to his posterity, 
with a laudable memory for fis great 

jiety and charity. In the same vault is 
interred the Lady Elizabeth, his first 
wife, daughter of George Russel, ‘by 
whom he had ten children; and ‘the 
Lady Elizabeth, his second wife, daugh- 
ter to Sir George Booth, Bart., who 
appointed this monument to be erected 
to the memory of her deur husband, 
and who, for her great piety and good- 
ness, acquired a name better than that 
of sons and of daughters.” 

N. B.—He is registered as buried in 
the Church of Hucknall Torkard, Oc- 
tober 6, 1679. 


Inscription on the Tablet of Lord Noes 
Byron. ‘ 
Crede Byron. 
In the vault beneath, 
Where many of his Ancestors and his 
M@fher are buried 
Lie the remains of 
George Gordon Noel Byron, 
Lord Byron, of Rochdale, 
In the County of Lancaster, _ 
The Author of “ Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage.’’ 
He was born in London, 
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Twenty-second of January, 1788 ; 
He died at Missolonghi, in Western 
Greece, on the — of April, 

1824, 

n in the glorious attempt to re- 
sini country to her mover. free- 

dom and independence. 

His sister, the Honourable Augusta 

Mary Leigh, 
Placed this tablet to his memory.’’* 


N.B. In the vault is an urn, thus 
inscribed :— 

“ Within this urn are deposited the 
heart and the brains of the deceased 
Lord Noel Byron.” 

Lord Byron’s remains were interred 
July 16, 1824; the Tablet was put up 
in August, 1825. 

After remaining a short time in the 
church, the clerk produced an Album— 
a legacy left by a gentleman poet for the 
use of the visiters to Lord Byron’s 
tomb. We inserted our names; end 
the man, very good-naturedly, offered 
us the use of the book, for the purpose 
of transcribing those effusions we might 
wish to off as extemporaneous. 
The offer was very acceptable, as the 
wilful muse refused to improvisatore on 
the occasion ; and the honest soul parted 
from us, little suspecting that the con- 
tents of his choice volume would, one 
day, grace the pages of the “ New 
Monthly.”? 


Extracts from the Album kept in the 
Church of Hucknall Torkard, Notts. 


“To the immortal and illustrious 
fame of Lord Byron, the first poet of 
the age in which he lived, these tributes, 
werk and unworthy of him, but in 
themselves sincere, are inscribed, with 
the deepest reverence. July 1825.” 


“At this period, no monument—not 
even so simple a slab as records the 
death of the humblest villager, had been 
erected, to mark the spot in which all 
that is mortal of the greatest man of 
our day reposes—and he has been bu- 
ried more than twelve months. 

“ Joun Bownina, 1825.” 


* So should it be :—let o’er this grave 
ieee hyper e oty ‘3 2 
no word speak, no e 

Aught that may break the p> he spell, 
Hd which, as on this sacred ground 

le kneels, the pilerim’s heart is bound; 
A still, resistless influence, 
Unseen, but felt, binds up the sense, 
While every whisper seems to breathe 
Of the mighty dead who rests beneath : 
And though master-hand is cold, 
And though the lyre it once controll’d, 
Rests mute in death—yet from —- 
Which dwells around this holy tomb, 


* For f this T: Mirror, 
vol. vi, hy ws , _— ; 


Silence breathes out more eloquent 
Than epitaph or monument ; 
One laurel-wrea' poet's crown, 


T 

In cold obstruction—but the fame 

Of Aim, who tear and wreath shall claim 
From most remote posterity, 

While Britain lives shailnever die! T. B.” 


*¢ The Count Pietro Gamba, January 
3lst, 1825.” 


“© The Duke of Sussex visited Lord 
Byron’s tomb,—Lieut.-Col. Wildman, 
—Lieut. Charles L’Allemande, Octo- 

, 1824.” 


“The Count de Blankersen, Cham- 
berlain to the King of Prussia, Septem- 
ber, 1825.” 


*‘ William Fletcher visited his ever- 
to-be-lamented lord and master’s tomb, 
September 23rd, 1825.— Terence J. 
Dolan, Mount Pleasant, Dublin, ditto.’” 


*©C. R. Pemberton, (a wanderer,) 
30th July, 1826. 


He lies not in obscurity, though here 
This humble dwelling gives his dust a home, 
For Byron has not—ne’er shall have—a tomb ; 
That name—the spirit's blaze—will flash its dear 
And animated light for ever there, 
Where thonght can roam, where mind can mock 
the doom 

Of mouldering mortality—the 
be Ege will a intoa any el ray, 

glory as he passes ou his way, 
And o’er that name a lustred record fling, 
More strongly splendid, wider radiating 
Through cloudless and interminable day. 
But if on earth a spot were chosen meet 
For this his earthly part to rest in, well 
Mighty N » and that alone, should tell 
The traveller who yearns that grave to greet— 
That ever rolling stream, his winding-sheet ! 
That deep-toned thunder voice his — Om 


«‘ June 22nd, 1826, David S. Wilson, 
of Baltimore, United States of America, 
led, by his admiration of Lord Byron’s 
genius, to visit the consecrated 
where repose his earthly remains.’’ 


‘¢ Where art thou? Echo answers— 
Where ? Anon.” 


« July 28th, 1826, Natura il suo face 
e dopo ruppa la stampa.”’ 


«« The steel-clad giant of the Muse’s band, 
The battling spirit of the storm and wreck, 
Hath left this earth for ever! but the fire 
That lit bis soul, eternally will blaze ; 
And ages rolling on the flood of Time 
Will look on its Leper ate witb regret, 
His form so early wither’d,—had he lived 

* * s 


Who can behold his end without e sigh! 

The cold and canker’d heart alone, untouch'd, 
Retains its calmness, and his towering spirit 
Soars his last flight without a sorrowing 
From baseness only. ANON.” 


“ August 3rd, 1826,—Edward Wright 
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West Smithfield, London, led by the 
never-failing laurels of the much-to-be- 
lamented Bard to visit the tomb of the 
‘Grand Napoleon of the realms of 
rhyme,’ (see Don Juan, canto xi. 60,) 
particularly recommends to all persons 
on a like errand, the perusal of those 
beautiful lines in the ‘Giaour’ on 
Death, beginning, 

** He who hath bent him o’er the dead,” &c. 

*¢ September 25, 1826. — Thomas 
Sleap, of the Middle Temple, London, 
visited the tomb of Lord Byron, the 
greatest poet of the day, and was in- 
duced to do so from the great respect 
he felt for his memory—he being, in 
the opinion of the writer, an example 
for al men, worthy of the name, to 
follow, in his efforts to release from the 
bonds of slavery (of the most debasing 
kind) his fellow creatures.”’ 


6‘ March 1, 1827.—John de Braskee, 
Calcutta.” 


‘Lord Byron, in one of his works, 
gives us the following lines for his own 
epitaph :—‘ And be the Spartan’s epi- 
taph on me; Sparta had many a wor- 
thier son than he;’ but every English- 
man ought to join in the sentiment I 
have the pleasure to write, ‘ England 
had ever a nobler son than he.’—Johno 
Everard, London, May, 14, 1827.” 


< August 1827, 
Robert Saunders, Virginia, United 
Monime Robinson, § States ofAmerica.’’ 


« January 2, 1828.—John Schaaf, na- 
tive of Petersburgh, Russia.’’ 


* January 21, 1828. Thomas Moore.”’ 


“The master-mind, the prince of 
poets, the pride of many nations, is no 
more! Nothing that can be suid by 
his greatest admirers can add one laurel 
to the poet’s wreath. His fame has 
taken the best care of itself. I might 
err, but Shakspeare also says, 

* ‘Tis very silly 

To gild refined gold, or paint the lily.’ 

R. D., April 7, 1828.” 


‘October 1, 1828. — John Shaw, 
architect, engaged in the restoration of 
Newstead Abbey.” 


« June 13, 1828, E.C.—M. A. C. 


* “Some secret instinct guides my feet; they 
ress 
The very stone which guards his ashes—less 
Than thrice their measured paces truly told, 
Can those immeasurable powers entold 
Whose bold conceptions of mysterious birth 
Seem ange! spirits link’d to — ye ey 


* These lines were suggested by the clerk 
pointing out the writer of them as accidentally 
standing upon that part of the vault where Lord 
Byron's coffin was laid. 
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“* Till now 
Ihave not ask’d where thuu liest low 
r Nor cnet upon the spot ; 
here, flowers or weeds at will might grow, 
So I beheld'them wot." Breom , 


New Monthly Magazine. 


She Selector; 
AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 
CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL, OR THE 
LAST DAYS OF A PHILOSOPHER. 


By the late Sir H. Davy. 


[T1s volume will be read with consider. 
able interest, as the last words of the 
most illustrious philosopher of our 
times. An ardent love of nature and 
science are so delightfully blended 
throughout its pages, that we have no 
difficulty in fixing upon an extract for 
the gratification of our readers. Indeed, 
we have marked several passages, but 
one must suffice for the present. 

We ought to mention that the work, 
in plan, 1 bles Salmonia, of which 
we took extended notice in our twelfth 
volume. The interest of the subjects 
discussed in the Dialogues, is perhaps 
even more intense than in the first work, 
as we are prepared to illustrate in future 
extracts. ] 








Visit to Vesuvius. 


Amprosio and Onuphrio who were my 
companions at Rome in the winter, ac- 
companied me in the spring to Naples. 
Many conversations occurred in the 
course of our journey which were often 
to me peculiarly instructive and from the 
difference of their opinions generally 
animated and often entertaining. I shall 
detail one of these conversations, which 
took place in the evening on the summit 
of Vesuvius, und the remembrance of 
which from its connexion with my vision 
in the Coloseum has always a_ peculiar 
interest for me. We had reached with 
some labour the edge of the crater and 
were admiring the wonderful scene 
around us :—I shall give the conversa- 
tion in the words of the persons of the 
drama. 

Philalethes. — It is difficult to say 
whetber there is more of sublimity or 
beauty in the scene around us. Nature 
appears at onge smiling and frowning, 
in activity and repose. How tremend- 
ous is the volcano, how magnificent this 
great laboratory of nature in its unceas- 
ing fire, its subterraneous lightnings 
and thunder, its volumes of smoke, its 
showers of stones and its rivers of ignited 
lava! <Zow contrasted the darkness of 
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the scoriz, the ruins and the desolation 
round the crater with the scene below ! 
There we see the rich field covered with 
flax or maise or millet and intersected 
by rows of trees which support the green 
and graceful festoons of the vine; the 
orange and lemon tree covered with 
golden fruit appear in the sheltered 
lens; the olive trees cover the lower 
ills; islands purple in the beams of the 
setting sun are scattered over the sea in 
the west, and the sky is tinted with red 
softening into the brightest and purest 
azure ; the distant mountains still retain 
a part of the snows of winter, but they 
are rapidly melting and they absolutely 
seem to melt reflecting the beams of the 
setting sun, glowing as if on fire. And 
man appears emulous of nature, for the 
city baow is full of activity ; the nearest 
art of the bay is covered with boats, 
bas multitudes crowd the strand, and 
at the same time may be seen a number 
of the arts belonging to civilized society 
in operation, house- building, ship- 
building, rope-making, the manipula- 
tions of the smith and of the agricul- 
turist; and not only the useful arts, 
but even the amusements and luxuries 
of a great metropolis may be witnessed 
from the spot in which we stand; that 
motley crowd is collected round a poli- 
cinello, and those smaller groups that 
surround the stulls are employed in en- 
joying the favourite food and drink of 
the lazzaroni. 
Ambrosio.—We see not only the power 
and activity of man as existing at pre- 
sent and of which the highest example 
may be represented by the steam-boat 
which is now departing for Palermo, 
but we may likewise view scenes which 
carry us into the very bosom of anti- 
quity and as it were make us live with 
the generations of past ages. Those 
small square buildings scarcely visible in 
the distance are the tombs of distin- 
guished men amongst the early Greek 
colonists of the country : and those rows 
of houses without roofs, which appear 
as if newly erecting, constitute a Ro- 
man town restored fromits ashes, that 
remained for centuries as if it had been 
swept from the face of the earth. When 
you study it in detail, you will hardly 
avoid the illusion that it is a rising city ; 
you will almost be tempted to ask where 
are the workmen, so perfect are the 
walls of the houses, so bright and unin- 
jured the painting upon them. Hardly 
any thing is wanting to make this scene 
a magnificent epitome of all that is most 
worthy of admiration in nature and art; 
had there been in addition to the other 
objects a fine river and a waterfall the 


epitome would I think have been abso- 
lately perfect. 

Phil.—Y ou are most unreasonable in 
imagining additions to a scene which 
it is impossible to embrace in one view 
and which presents so many objects to 
the senses, the memory and to the 
imagination ; yet there is a river in the 
valley between Naples and Castel del 
Mare ; you may see its silver thread and 
the white foam of its torrents in the 
distance; and if you were geologists 
you would find a number of sources of 
interest, which have not been mentioned, 
in the scenery surrounding us. Somma 
which is before us, for instance, affords 
a wonderful example of a mountain 
formed of marine deposits, and which 
has been raised by subterraneous fire, 
and those large and singular veins which 
you see at the base and rising through 
the substance of the strata are com- 
posed of volcanic porphyry, and offer 
a most striking and beautiful example 
of the generation and structure of rocks 
and mineral formations. 

Onuphrio. — As we passed through 
Portici on the road to the base of Vesu- 
vius, it appeared to me that I saw a 
stone which had an ancient Roman in- 
scription upon it, and which occupied 
the place of a portal in the modern pa- 
lace of the Barberini. 

Phil.—This is not an uncommon cir- 
cumstance; most of the stones used in 
the palaces of Portici had been em- 

loyed more than two thousand years 

efore in structures raised by the an- 
cient Romans or Greek colonists; and 
it is not a little remarkable that the 
buildings of Herculaneum, a town co- 
vered with ashes, tufa and lava from the 
first recorded eruption of Vesuvius more 
than 1700 years ago, Should have been 
constructed of volcanic materials pro- 
duced by some antecedent igneous ac- 
tion of the mountain in times beyond 
the reach of history; and it is still 
more remarkable that men should have 
gone on for so many ages making erec- 
tions in spots where their works have 
been so often destroyed, inattentive to 
the voice of time or the warnings of 
nature. 


THE FALL OF NINEVEH. 


[We have been favoured with an early 
copy of the Second Volume of Mr. 
Atherstone’s Fall of Nineveh, contain- 
ing Seven Books, which abound with 
gorgeous descriptions and eloquent and 
impassioned language. The following 
extracts enumerate, in terrific de- 
tail, a few of the perils of the ever- 
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memorable siege. Our first quotation is 
an interesting picture of the Median 
camp :] 

Before the sun, 
Uprose the hosts; nor, to the glorious god, 
The silent prayer, and choral hymn forgot: 
Then,—thirst and hunger baving first assuaged, 
In bright array of battle waiting stood,— 
Dubious awhile,—when from the gates poured 


out 
The armed squadrons,—if for martial show, 
Or combat, issuing. But, their aim at length 
Not doubtfully discerning,—their own hosts 
They too gan number. Each before its chief, 
The legions past, chariots, and horse, and foot, 
In slow and silent march. In midst of all, 
Arbaces and the priest from every chief 
The numbers heard ; and, last, the total summed. 
Three hundred three score thousand fighting 


men 
Their strength wus. With the sound of trum- 


a then 

Heralds throughout proclaimed it ; and all hearts 
Were glad,—and every voice went up to heaven. 
Then, to the priest, Arbaces: ‘‘ Lo the sun 

In mid heaven stands,—and not a breeze doth 


stir: 
Lest, with this fervent heat oppressed and faint, 
In mood impatient should the soldiers wait,— 
Till half way down the sky his course be run,— 
As safely may we, nor incursion dread,— 
Let us delay the sacrifice: meantime, 
Beneath their tents, food and refreshing rest 
Partaking,--with recruited vigour they, 
And minds composed, to heaven their thoughts 
may lift.” 

a * * * * * * 

But when the sultry hours were past, uprose 
Stirred by the trumpet’s summons, all the host ; 
And round the place of sacrifice, close ranked, 
Silently waiting stood. In midst of all, 
An ample space remained,—the altar there, 
The victim, and the priests. Apart, yet nigh, 
Arbaces, with his chosen captains stood, 
Bareheaded all, and silent. To the heavens 
His hands upraising, then Belesis prayed. 


So prayed he fervently: and all the host 
In spirit with him prayed. With customed rites, 
The spotless beast, an offering to the gods 
Well — deemed, then slew they; and with 


mons 
The solemn act concluded. To the skies 
Went up the voices of the multitude. 


[Next is a description of the Assyrian 
army in battle array, and.a rencontre 
of Sardanapalus with Rabsaris :] 


So stood they waiting, and beheld afar,— 
Shining like fire beneath the slanting rays,— 
The coming of the vast Assyrian host 
Gorgeously dreadful. Like a sea of fire, 

O’er the wide plain it rolled,—rolied rapidly, 
Like an o‘erflooding ocean. High upraised,— 
Thousands of ensigns to and fro were waved ; 
And from ten thousand martial instruments 
Inspiring sounds arose. That sight, unawed, 
The Medes beheld ; but many hearts beat thick ; 
And many a thought of home far off awoke, — 
Of children, anxious wife, or maid beloved, 
Or parent weak in age. 


Bat nigher now, 
Exulting in their strength, the dazzling host 
Came onward,—loudly shouting, on they came. 
First in the van, with helms and breastplates 


bright, 
Of burnished brass, were archers, that bore 
swords,— 
And —- sheathed in brass, that targets 
re: 





A hundred deep, close thronged, the di 
marched. 


Behind were borsemen, in bright panoply 
of uneeee steel,—with crests gem decked, 
plumes 


and 
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Of every dazzling hue,—their steeds in mail 
Of burnished brass arrayed, and trappings rich, 
As each a monarch bore. From space to s 
Amid the horsemen mingled,— yet apart 
Orderly ranked,—bright flaming chariots came, 
Iron, or brass,—the steeds in mail of brass, 
Glorious to look upon ;— on either hand,— 
Beyond the archers and the spearmen far,— 
Like eee i wings, they stretched. A space 
in 


An —_ flight, appeared; then squadrons 
bright, 
In mail complete, that swords and bucklers 


re; 
Spearmen, and those that battle-axe, or mace 
Terrific, wielded; upon either flank, 
Archers and slingers ;—and again, behind, 
Chariots and horsemen,—that the multitude 
Innumerous as the ocean sands appeared. 


Amid the foremost cars, the chariot shone, 
Over all conspicuous, of Assyria's king, 
Like that intensest glory, on the waves 
Rolling in light, where the day-god himself 
His quivering image prints,—so, ’mid that host, 
He, with the thousand of his ruyal guard, 
Above their radiance dazzling radiant, fiamed. 


Direfal o’er ali the plain the havoc now ! 
Where, with his Babylonian infantry, 
Almelon fought,—and, witb their Persian horse 
And chariots, Geber, and Barzanes buge,— 
Assyria’s monarch there like fire was seen, 
His foes consuming ;—like the sun, his car 
Rapidly rolling flung about the light ; 
His shout was heard,—bis spear aloft was sven; 
Clanged now his bow,— and now his javelin 


hissed ; 
His sword now flamed,—and now his ponderous 


axe 

Harsh measure to the battle-chorus struck. 

Beneath his chariot wheels full many a man 

And = steed was crushed; and, by the 
oofs 

Of his impetuous horses trodden down, 

Full many a warrior groan'd, 


But bim at length, 
Long sought in vain, Rabsaris now beheld; 
And, mad for vengeance, right towards him 


drove. 
With eye-balls swelled, and bared teeth grinding 


jerce,— 

Upstanding in his car, nis stormy lance 

Full at the king hurled he,—and yelled for joy; 

For, on the breastplate, loudly ringing, fell 

The forceful weapon,—and the monarch shook, 

‘That staggering backward. on the seat he sank, 

Amazed,—yet harmless; for the mail of proof 

Entrance refused; and from its polished face, 

Deep though indented, cast the fury off. 

Yet— breathless and astounded—knew not now 

The kiug his foe,—nor saw that from his car, 

By his own spear down smitten, be had fallen; 

For on the helmet with so fierce a stroke 

He smote Rabsaris, that his joyful shout 

To sudden silence changed,—and to the 

Headiong he tumbled. Him to rescue then, 

Rushed Azariah,—full upon the king, 

With all his archers, arrows in thick clouds 

Pouring incessant,—and upon the horse, 

And chariots, who to succour him drew nigh, 

But,—of Nehushta heedful, and the word 

That he to her had pledged,— with prudent fear, 

Dara the steeds drew off, and shunned the strife. 

Nor — oe king gainsaid; till, wonted 
stren; 

Recovering soon, into tffe thickest fight, 

Shouting again he plung’d. But, from the 
ground, 

Dizzy and sick, the while, Rabsaris rose, 

By Azariah aided ; and, his car 

Feebly ascending, from the tumult ‘scaped. 


Last week we quoted a column from 
Blackwood’s review of the first volume 
of Mr. Atherstone’s poem. Our ex- 
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tract will perhaps be laughed at for its 
humour rather than respected for its 
critical acumen ; but we do not estimate 
Mr. Atherstone’s genius the lower, be- 
cause it has been the source of wit in 
others. 


TALES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 


[Tue design of this work is excellent, 
but its pages involve too much contro- 
versial matter to allow us to make lon 
extracts. It is ‘edited ’? by the very in- 
genious author of The Collegians, and 
contains a series of sketches illustrative 
of the Five external Senses. It is not a 
book to suit all tastes, since many of the 
author’s positions and conclusions re- 

uire more consideration than the whif- 

ing reader can spare: its merits are, 
however, not the less on this account. 
Novelty in such a work can hardly be 
expected; but if valuable truths are 
made popular and attractive, we think 
much good is effected. A few passages 
will afford the reader some idea of the 
author’s style :]— 

The Intellect. 


One proof of the superior and indepen- 
dent excellence of this lofty endowment 
may be found in the fact that the brute 
creation have got the senses in far 
ac tan than man,and yet their 
external knowledge is a blank in com- 
parison with his. A raven can scent its 
prey at a distance of many leagues; a 

og can smell a truffle that is buried un- 
der the earth; an eagle can see an ob- 
ject with distinctness at the distance of 
several miles; the fall of a leaf cannot 


escape the ear of a sleeping hare; the P 


polypus, says Dumeril, is capable of 
perceiving light itself by its fineness of 
touch; most quadrupeds are enabled 
to distinguish more accurately between 
wholesome and poisonous herbs than 
the most accomplished and laborious 
botanist : and yet by the power of his 
intellect alone, man is able to triumph 
over the comparative deficiency of his 
senses, and with inferior modes of ac- 
quiring knowledge to rise to that prodi- 
gious superiority which he possesses. 


Shelley and Byron. 

The unfortunate Shelley, standing in 
an Italian church, said to some friend— 
“ What a divine religion would be found 
out, if charity were made its principle 
instead of faith !’? Indeed it is mourn- 
fal to see how freely all those people 
censured what they did not at all under- 
stand; but it is not necessary to say 
much of their fanciful notions, for their 
Writings and lives remain to constitute 
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their own refutation.* However, I 
would humbly ask of any who may now 
hold the same opinion, what is Chris- 
tianity but a religion of love ? 

The Eye. 

It is in its expression—in the indica- 
tions which it affords of the affections 
and emotions of the mind witliin, that 
the chief beauty of this organ consists. 
“The opening of the eye,’ says the 


& monarch of Scottish fable, “is to the 


human countenance what light is to the 
natural landscape.’’ The similitude is 
as true as it is beautiful. Where the 
expression of the eye is wanting, the per- 

fection of the other features is no more 
observable than is the loveliness of the 
valley of Chamouni, or the isle of Innis- 
fallen, in the depth of an interlunar 

night. 

In what part of the frame are the 
affections mirrored so beautifully as 
here ?>—In joy, how bright and spark- 

ling is the appearance of the eye! The 

lid is raised, and the slight gush of 

tears heightens the brilliancy of its re- 
flection, while it seems to start forward 
as if eager to meet the impression which 
has awakened so lively a sensation within 
the mind. In grief, how touching is its 
depression! The lid falls, the lashes 
droop, and the eyeball seeks the earth, 

as if unwilling to disturb, by the sight of 
any other object, the memory of that 
beloved and long-accustomed one, which 
it shall never more behold on earth. 

How amiable is its half-shut and re- 
tiring look when merit, diffident even of 
itself, hesitates to assume its rightful 
lace in the social order! How glorious’ 
is the fire which fills it when a tempered 
zeal for truth, or injured home and al- 

tars is swelling in the heart! Track it 
through all its changes, whether it 
glistens with compassior, lights up with 
courage, or droops with humility, and 
in every instance you will find it the 

silent tongue of the heart—the window 
of the effections. 


* Asa proof that infidelity is not less liable to 

rejudice than bigotry itself, we might quote the 
instance of Lord Byron, (an infidel poet, greatly 
to be pitied for his errors,) whose acquaintance 
with the scriptures was not so “ in "es 
his biographer, Mr. Moore, supposes. For he 
asserts, in his preface to ‘‘ Cain,” (catching up 
the idea, perhaps, from a loose recollection that 
Warburton had written a book on the subject,) 
that the Old Testament contains no reference to 
the immortality of the soul ! Whereas it abounds 
with them, not even excepting the Pentateuch 
itself, which is the subject of Warburton’s de- 
fence. It is lamentable to think tow far this 
error, the offspring of indolence and vanity, 
might have influenced him in assailing and de- 
riding religion. Indeed, as to the question of 
prejudice, (or that lection in 
which arises from passion and self-will,) infidels 
and bigots may, for the most part, go together. 


' 








SPIRIT OF TIIE 
Budblic Bournals. 


DAUGHTER-FULL HOUSES. 
From the German of Richter. 


Tre Minister’s house was an open 
book-shop, the books in which (the 
daughters) you might read there, but 
could not take home with you. Though 
five other daughters were already stand- 
ing in five private libraries as wives, and 
one under the ground at Maienthal was 
sleeping off the child’s-play of life, yet 
still in this daughter warehouse there 
remained three gratis copies to be dis- 
posed of to good friends. The Minister 
was always prepared, in drawings from 
the office-lottery, to give his daughters 
as premiums to winners, and holders of 
the lucky ticket. Whom God gives an 
office, he also gives, if not sense for it, 
at least a wife. In a daughter-full house 
there must, as in the church of St. 
Peter’s, be confessionals for all nations, 
for all characters, for all faults; that 
the daughters may sit as confessoresses 
therein, and absolve from all, bachelor- 
ship only excepted. As a natural phi- 
losopher, I have meny times admired the 
wise methods of Nature for distributing 
daughters and plants. Is it not a fine 
arrangement, said I to the natural his- 
torian Goeze, that Nature should have 
bestowed specially on young women, 
who for their growth require a rich 
mineralogical soil, some sort of hooking 
apparatus, whereby to stick themselves 
on miserable marriage-cattle, that may 
carry them to fat places? Thus Lin- 
nzus, as you know, observes that such 
seeds as can flourish only in fat earth 
are furnished with barbs, and so fasten 
themselves the better on grazing quadru- 
peds, which transport them to stalls and 
dunghills. Strangely does Nature, by 
the wind—which father and mother must 
raise—scatter daughters and fir-seeds 
into the arable spots of the forest. Who 
does not remark the final cause here, 
and how Nature has equipped many a 
daughter with such and such charms, 
simply that some peer, some mitred- 
abbot, cardinal-deacon, apanaged prince, 
or mere country baron, may lay fold of 
said charmer, and in the character of 
father or brideman, hand her over ready 
made te some gawk of the like sort, as 
a wife acquired by purchase? And do 
we find in bilberries a slighter attention 
on the part of Nature? Does not the 
same Linnzus notice, in the same trea- 
tise, that they, too, are cased in u nutri- 
tive juice, to incite the fox to eat them ; 
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after which, the villain—digest them he 
cannot—in such sort as he may, becomes 
their sower ?— 

*¢ OQ, my heart is more in earnest than 
you think ; the parents anger me, who 
are soul-brokers ; the daughters sadden 
me, who are made slave-negresses. Ah! 
is it wonderful that these, who, in their 
West Indian market-place, must dance, 
laugh, speak, sing, till some lord of a 
plantation take them home with him— 
that these, I say, should be as slavishly 
treated, as they are sold and bought? 
Ye poor lambs !—And yet ye, too, are as 
bad as your sale-mothers and sale- 
fathers. What is one to do with his 
enthusiasm for your sex, when one tra- 
vels through German towns, where every 
heaviest-pursued, every longest-tilled in- 
dividual, were he second cousin to the 
devil himself, can point with his finger 
to thirty houses, and say—‘I know not, 
shall it be from the pearl-coloured, or 
the nut-brown, or the steel-green house, 
that I wed—open to customers are they 
all !'"—How, my girls, is your heart so 
little worth that you cut it, like old 
clothes, after any fashion, to fit any 
breast ; and does it wax or shrink, then, 
like a Chinese ball, to fit itself into the 
ball-mould and marriage-ring case of 
any male heart whatever ?—‘ Well, it 
must, unless we would sit at home and 
grow old maids,’ answer they ; whom I 
will not answer, but turn scornfally away 
from them, to address that same old maid 
in these words—‘ Forsaken, but patient 
one ! misknown and mistreated ! Think 
not of the times when thou hadst hope 
of better than the present are, and re- 
ery the noble pride of thy heart never ! 

t is not always our duty to marry, but 
it is always our duty to abide by right, 
not to purchase happiness by loss of 
honour, not to avoid unweddedness by 
untruthfulness. Lonely, unadmired he- 
roine! in thy last hour, when all life 
and the bygone possessions and scaf- 
foldings of life shall crumble in pieces, 
ready to fall down; in that hour thou 
wilt look back on thy untenanted life ; 
no children, no husband, no wet eyes 
will be there ; but in the empty dusk, 
one high, pure, angelic, smiling, beam- 
ing figure, godlike and mounting to the 
Godlike, will hover, and beckon thee to 
mount with her: mount thou with her 
—the figure is thy virtue.¢’’— For. Rev. 


A VISIT TO THE ISLAND OF JOHANNA. 
(Concluded from page 135.) 

We tried hard to prevail upon the 

Prince to allow us to see his wives, of 

whom he had four, but without effect ; 
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he assigned as a reason, and with great 
gravity, “ That they had never seen any 
man but himself,’ and, ‘‘ that we were 
so white we should frighten them.” 
These ladies sent their compliments to 
us, accompanied with a wreath of 
flowers for each, very tastefully done 
up, and each wreath was covered over 
with a beautiful silk handkerchief. 
Every Arab of Johanna is allowed four 
wives, independent of which they keep 
many slave women as concubines, but 
never marry any of the aboriginal na- 
tives. A woman of Johanna never sees 
her husband till she is married to him. 
After marriage, the wives are not al- 
lowed to see any of the male branches of 
their family but their fathers, and they 
are kept so closely confined, that they 
are never allowed to walk out till night, 
and then only in their walled gardens, 
or on the roofs of their houses, which 
are flat, having a promenade purposely 
for them to take exercise. At these 
times they are accompanied by their 
husbands, and female slaves ; even then 
they are so closely muffled uP» that if 
they were to look over the walls, there 
would be no possibility of seeing their 
faces. 

As the Prince’s time of prayers ap- 
proached, we went to see the slaves 
dance; they were assembled in a square, 
surrounded by their miserable hovels, 
little better than pigsties, which are 
built of the branches and leaves of the 
cocoa-nut tree. One man was beating 
with all his might on the tom-tom, an 
instrument somewhat resembling a 
drum, so named from producing a 
sound similar to the word tom-tom : its 
construction is very simple, being no- 
thing more than a skin tied over a piece 
of hollow wood, but it produces such a 
dreadful noise as to be distinctly heard 
for a distance of two or three miles. 
Another man was blowing a shell that 
had a hole in it, the Murex Tritonis, 
commonly called the trumpet shell ; this 
he blew as if life and death depended 
upon his exertion. Whoever has heard 
this shell blown, must know, that when 
a person is close to it, it rings through 
his ears enough to split them. A third 
was rattling peas or seeds in a machine 
made of plaited bamboo, which produc- 
ed a noise something like the rattling of 
beach stones in a sieve. These instru- 
ments, accompanied with a monotonous 
roaring kind of song, composed their 
harmonious concert, which was suffi- 
cient to stun the hardest head in Christ- 
endom. The dance consisted of men 
and women half naked, following each 
other inacircle. Perceiving that it was 
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nothing more than disguating motions of 
the body, accompanied now and then by 
a few discordant yells, we were very 
soon glad to get away from them. We 
got little or no sleep owing to the mos- 
quitos, and the slaves beating their tom- 
toms and singing, and dancing the whole 
night : such being their amusement dur- 
ing the Ramahdan, in order that they 
may remain awake to eat, so that they 
amply make up for fasting during the 
da 


The town of Johanna is situated close 
to the sea, on the east side of the island ; 
and within the wall, (which is now in 
ruins), contains about two hundred 
houses, inclosed either with high stone 
walls or palings made of reed: the 
streets are extremely narrow and intri- 
cate ; the better kind of houses, such as 
the Prince’s, &c. are built of stone; 
they have one large room to receive 
their guests, the rest heing appropriated 
to the women. Great ceremony is ob- 
served on entering their houses: a mes- 
senger is dispatched before, to announce 
the arrival of any visiter; and when at 
the door, it is some time betore permis- 
sion is granted to enter: this precau- 
tion, the Prince informed me, was taken 
in order to give time for the women to 
be removed from sight. The interior of 
the houses was ornamented much in the 
same style as the Prince’s, and had many 
extremely disgusting Chinese pictures 
stuck about, which they took care to 
point out as being very fine. 

They have excellent bullocks at Jo- 
hanna, with a hump upon the back be- 
tween the shoulders; this hump, when 
salted, forms a great luxury for break- 
fast. They do not appropriate their 
cattle to labour, the slaves performing 
all sorts of hard work ; nor could I find 
that they had a carriage or conveyance 
of any sort on the island, not even a 
truck with wheels to move any ponder- 
ous article; should they have occasion 
to move any thing that is very heavy, it 
is secured to long poles, and, according 
to its weight, so many slaves are em- 

loyed to carry it. They have neither 

orses, dogs, nor pigs; the two latter 
animals are prohibited by their religion. 
Goats and fowls are plentiful and cheap ; 
I purchased a pair of fowls for two 
empty bottles, and was offered ® fine 
milch goat for a cotton pocket-handker- 
chief. 

I know of no European ever having 
attempted to settle amongst them till 
the arrival of Mr. Elliott, who remained 
but a twelvemonth, owing to the oppo- 
sition and ill treatment he experienced ; 
consequently we know little of the ia- 
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terior of Johanna. The original na- 
tives, I have already stated, ure black ; 
they are exceedingly ugly, having the 
thick pouting lips and flat noses of the 
African. The women have their heads 
shaved similar to the men, and it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish them, 
but by the ornaments in their ears, 
which are very curious. Several ot 
them wore plated and silver shackles 
round their ankles: these women, I was 
informed, were favourites of their mas- 
ters, the Arabs, and wore the shackles 
as marks of distinction; they certainly 
appeared to be very proud of such an 
houvur ;—many had also nose rings. 

Johanna is not the largest of the Co- 
mora Islands, but the King chooses it as 
his residence; the others are all subject 
to him, and pay tribute: one twentieth 
is his right, but he does not exact it 
from his subjects where he resides.— 
Abridged from the United Service Jour- 
nal. 


Motes of a Reader, 


— 


A TALE OF TERROR. 


Tue following facts occurred in the 
dominions of the Emperor Maximilian 
of Austria :— 

A gentleman, possessed of a very lovely 
wife, was seized with a violent attach- 
ment for the Cordeliers, who had a con- 
vent in the neighbourhood of his house: 
He shared their vigils, fasts, and prayers, 
in all which he was encouraged by one 
of the Order, whom he had chosen as 
Father Confessor to himself and his 
wife. This reverend personage enjoyed 
a renown for wisdom and piety, which 
was nowise confirmed by his personal 
appearance, his figure being voluptuous, 
and his sparkling eyes, hypocritically 
sanctimonious before men, were bold 
and eloquent to the female children of 
that holy mother “« The Church.”’ 

One morning the gentleman set forth 
on a journey, to visit one of his estates 
at some distance, leaving his wife at 
home with two maid-servants. Sud- 
denly the Confessor appeared, with his 
arms devoutly crossed, and his eyes 
gleaming with unhallowed fire. “ Your 
husband,’’ said he to the fair member of 
his flock, “ will return soon ?”’ “Truly 
not,’”? answered the lady, “I know not, 
indeed, when he will return, as the 
place to which he is gone is half a day’s 
journey hence.’’ ‘ Good,’’ rejoined the 
monk, and abruptly departed. He de- 
scended into the court, whither the 
chambermaid followed him, and said, 
“ Father, the lady, ny mistress, sends 





me to ask what it is that displeases 
you?’ «Daughter,’’ answered his 
reverence, “come and see some beauti- 
fully illuminated pictures, and a portrait 
of our holy patron!’? The maid, ac- 
customed to these monkish courtesies, 
followed him into a nook, where he, 
without a word, drew a poniard from his 
sleeve, and laid her dead at his feet. 
Scarcely had he accomplished this, when 
a farmer arrived, bearing the rent due 
to the master of the family. ‘‘ Brother,” 
said the monk to him, “ my lord is busy 
in his stable, shall I conduct you to 
him?” The farmer, whistling a tune, 
followed the reverend father to the sta- 
ble, and there received two poniard 
thrusts in the body. In the mean time 
the lady, displeased at not having re- 
ceived an answer to her message, sent 
the second maid to inquire why the 
other delayed. The assassin perceived 


her approach, assumed a joyous air, and’ 


killed the unsuspecting girl. These 
three murders left the course open to 
his infamous project. He accordingly 
repaired to the lady’s chamber, who 
trembled on seeing his distorted visage 
and blood-besprinkled robe. To her 
question, “Father, what is that?’’ the 
monster answered, “ Make no noise, 
particularly as there are none to hear 
you. Behold! and lest you be treated 
in like manner, perform my bidding.”® 
Saying which, he led her to the window, 
and showed her the bleeding bodies of 
his victims: <“* By my holy patroness, 
I pray thee, kill me not,’’ exclaimed the 
lady, clasping her hands in supplication. 
“ Assuredly not, my pretty one,’’ was 
the reply; “TI reserve you for a better 
fate—for, to possess you, I have done all 
that you see, and would have done 
worse. You must now dress in the 
habit of our Oraer, and proceed to the 

tery, in ideration of which, 
my fair friend, I will secure to you the 
absolution of all your sins past, present, 
and tocome. Here is the cord, robe, 
cowl, and sandals—nothing is wanting.’’ 
The unhappy lady obeyed, saying— 
“Wretch! God is my witness that 1 
yield only to the most iniquitous force.”” 
She spoke no more, but, weeping, com- 
plied with the commands of the friar, 
who cut off her curls with the edge of 
his poniard ; and having arrayed her in 
the outward signs of hés Order, set 
out with her for the convent. They 
had proceeded only a few steps, when 
they saw the gentleman returning to- 
wards them. ‘ My love,’ said the 
Cordelier, “is not that your husband 
who approaches ?—look not upon him, 
neither speak a word, if you wish not to 
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join your maidens and your farmer.”’ 
«‘ How, now, father, are = returning 
from the collection at this hour ?”’— 
“‘No,’’ replied the monk, ‘but I have 
just been confessing your lady, who will 
communicate to-morrow.’’ “ ’Tis well,’’ 
said the gentleman, and went on his way. 
His valet, however, not recognising the 
young Cordelier, as the acolyte whom 
he had before seen in attendance on the 
monk, and remarking the delicate femi- 
nine figure and imploring looks of the 
disguised lady, rode after his master, 
and aaid, “ Sir, I know not if it be truth, 
or a temptation of the devil, but the lit- 
tle Cordelier is the lady, my mistress.”’ 
& Fool !” rep ied the gentleman, ‘ but 
and see.’’ The valet hastened his 
horse towards the monk, who, suspect- 
ing his object, stopped, as wishing to 
speak to him; but on his approach, 
struck him from his horse and cut his 
throat. The gentleman seeing his ser- 
vant fall, thought it accident, and has- 
tened to his assistance, and was also un- 
horsed by the Cordelier. Being, how- 
ever, a powerful man, he grappled with 
the monk, and well nigh strangled him. 
The lady, seeing her persecutor dis- 
armed, held him by the cowl, while her 
husband menaced him with the dagger. 
The monster prayed for mercy, and con- 
fessed his crimes; but the peasantry, 
having been alarmed by his cries, assem- 
bled, and bore him off in chains, and 
yr a were instituted against him. 
hether in penitence or malice does not 
appear, but the cowled villain declared 
himself to be equalled in guilt by his 
brethren, and that numbers of victims 
of abduction were to be found at his 
convent. Messengers were accordingly 
dispatched, the unfortunate ladies libe- 
rated, and the monks burnt with their 
convent, in -—— memory of so hor- 
rid a crime.—Foreign Review. 


MONTGOMERY. 


James Montcomery, of all the poets, 
of this age, is, in his poetry, and, we 
believe also out of it, the most religious 
man. All his thoughts, sentiments, and 
feelings, are moulded and coloured by 
religion. In it he lives, moves, and has 
his being ; not merely as in the sunshine 
of the open day we breathe delight, 
heedless of the voice from which it 
flows, but he is in all his compositions, 
religious sensibly, and meditates on all 
themes with pious attributions of his 
power to Him who gave it. A spirit of 
invocation, prayer and praise, pervades 
all his poetry : and it is as sincere as it 
is beautiful. The elements of air; 
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earth, fire, and water, are to him all 
sanctified, not by poetry alone, but by 
piety; and his still and deep Mora- 
vianism is purely and professed!y Chris- 
tian. In his character of poet he isvat 
once a minister of natural and revealed 
religion ; and he is privileged to preach 
and to pray—let the insensate shallow 
smile at these words—in poetry. To 
poetry he resorts in his most pious 
moods, when his heart overflows with 
gratitude to God, and with love to man; 
his — is alike holy in the sanc- 
tuary built with hands, the chapel of 
his brethren, and in the temple not 
built with hands, eternal in the heavens, 
whose mighty roof overhangs all the 
children of men.—Blackwood’s Mag. 


HOW TO DRESS A DUMPY WOMAN. 


Dress a dumpy woman as a dumpy wo- 
man ought to be dressed, according to 
the first great principle of dress—ada 
tation—and you tenderly squeeze the 
hand of a very comely ly—with a 
bosom white as a drift of snow. How, 
indeed, a dumpy woman ought to be 
dressed is another-guess matter; but 
we may answer the question so far by 
negatives. She must not have on her 
head a cap two feet high ; for then, be- 
sides that men are afraid of catching a 
tartar, instead of thereby adding two 
feet to her stature, she takes two off, 
and thus measures to the eye exactly 
two feet on her high-heeled shoes. But 
such cap extends her laterally beyond 
al] customary or reasonable bounds— 
and you wonder how she got in at a 
drawing-room door of the usual dimen- 
sions. Her neck being shart by hypo- 
thesis, Dumpy ought not to wear a 
necklace of great breadth, if for no 
other reason than that it gives the a 
tators pain to see jaw-bone and collar- 
bone suffering under the same instru- 
ment of torture. Neither ought our fat 
friend to heap a quantity of drapery 
upon her shoulders ; for she ought to 
remember that they are already in the 
immediate neighbourhood of her ears ; 
and that her ear-rings (which, by the 
way, had better be left at home) will be 
lost in the muslin. Nothing more per- 
plexing to a naturalist than the apparent 
union of the head-gear and the shoulders 
of something in white. Six flounces on 
such a figure ought assuredly not to be; 
for supposing all our negatives to be 
affirmatives, and a an woman to 
dress herself. against us by the rule of 
contraries, and who could tell whether 
she were a dumpy. « dowdie, or a 
dodo ?—Jbid. 
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She Gatheres. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifies. 
se SHAKSPEARE. 





SOCRATES AND THE EXECUTIONER. 
Socrates drank the cicuta, or hemlock. 
Plato in his dialogue on the immortality 
of the soul, observes, that “ the execu- 
tioner advised Socrates not to talk, for 
fear of causing the cicuta to operate too 
slowly.’? M. Petit, in his ‘“‘ Observa- 
tiones Miscellanez,’’ remarks, that the 
advertisement was not given by the ex- 
ecutioner out of humanity, but to save 
the cicute : for he was only allowed so 
much poison per annum; which if he 
excceded, he was to furnish the rest at 
his own expense. This construction is 
confirmed by a passage in Plutarch: 
the..executioner. who administered. the 
cicuta to Phocion, not having enough, 
Phocion gave him money to buy more ; 
observing, by the way, that it was odd 
enough, that at Athens a man must pay 
for every thing, even his own death. 

SIMILES. . 
 T wore I don’t intrude’”’—as the knife 
said to the oyster. 

‘¢ It’s very warm’’—as the child said 
when it fell into the fire. 
‘Come in’’—as the spider said to 
the fly. 
ae ‘Come on ’’—as the man said to his 
tight bodt.' ~  S , 

* You’re quite welcome’’—as the 
purse said tothe shilling.’ 

« You make me blush ”—as the lob- 
ster cried out in the saucepan. 

T. C. 


LORD ANSON. 

In the year 1747, Lord Anson captured, 
off Cape Finisterre, six men-of-war, 
bound from France to the West and 
East Indies, laden with war'tike stores 
and merchandize, and four East India- 
men. M. St. George, one of the French 
captains, in allusion to the names of two 
— (L’ Invincible and La Gloire) which 
had deen taken, said, when he presented 
his sword to the conqueror—“ Monsieur, 
vous avez "Lh; ible, et La 
Gloire vous suit.’’ PF. We 








THE SIAMESE YOUTHS. 


A wavy, who had lately visited the 
Siamese brothers, being asked by a gen- 
tleman if they seemed fond of each other, 
replied — “ Really, sir, I never saw so 
strong an attachment.”’ E.R. S. 
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PASTRY. 


In Queen-street, Cheapside. — ‘ Here 
lived Mr. Edward Kidder, the famous 
astry-cook, who died April 1739, aged 
¥3 years. He is said to have taught 
near six thousand ladies the art of pastry: 
for which purpose he had two schools, 
one in Queen-street, near St. Thomas 
Apostle, and the other near Furnival’s 
Inn, Holborn. His head was prefixed 
to his receipts. H. B.A 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD HABERDASHER, 


Jounson says— This word is ingen- 
iously deduced by Minshew from Aabé 
irh dash, Germ. have you this'?—the 
expression of a shopkeeper offering his 
wares to sale.’’.- Others derive it from 
berdash, a name formerly used: in Eng- 
land for a certain - kind of. neck«dress; 
and hence a person. who made ;or ‘sold 
such neck-cloths was called.a berdasher, 
or haberdasher... «: >: « P.T. Wen: 
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A scnvoxsoy had the following Latin 
theme to construe, and was. kept with- 


out his dinner till he effected it:— .° 
- Magister artis ingestique largitot * 
-  venter.’? : ERSIUS. 
His translation was as under :— |; 
Hunger a master is of arta.) =: j 
Who brightens much the mental parts. 
; T.H.O. 
FRENCH vanity. 3 i 
A FrENcH nobleman showing Matthew: 
Prior, the poet, the King’s Palace at 
Versailles, and desiring him to observe 
the many trophies of Lewis the Four- 
teenth’s victories, asked Prior if King 
William the Third, his master, had 
many such trophies in his palace. 
‘*No,”’ said Prior, “ the monuments 
of my master’s victories are to be seen 
everywhere but in his own house.’’ 


PREACHING AND BREWING. 


A country vicar, giving his text out of 
Hebrews, pronounced it, He brews 10 
and 12, (meaning the chapter and verse.) 
An old toper, who sat half asleep under 


the pulpit, thinking he talked of brew-, 


ing so many bushels to the hogshead, 
said, “ By the Lord, afid no such bad 
liquor neither.’’ 
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